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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR 


Tlie Week ending the 18th November 1876. 


CONFIDENTIAL.) 


Tur Howrah Hitakari, of the 5th November, urges on Government #ow=™ Hiraxaer, 


the advisability of postponing the preparations made in connection with the 
approaching Imperial Assemblage at Delbi, in consideration of the dire 
famine with which large tracts of country in Southern India are at present 
afflicted. The object of holding the ensuing Durbar clearly is to make a 
.asting impression on the minds of the public of Her Majesty’s assumption of 
the title of “ Empress of India ;” but this will be better attained by relieving 
the people in the distressed localities than by holding any costly Durbars. 
In reference to the relief measures that should be adopted, it is first of all 
necessary that the local extent and the degree of distress should be 
ascertained; as by this means the waste, arising from want of correct 
information, which characterized the relief operations during the Behar 
famine, will be avoided. It would be also well, if the work of transporting 
grain were given out in contract to private parties, and some discretion 
used in selecting the contractors. 


2. The same paper makes the following remarks on the recent 
Resolution of the Lieutenant-Governor on the operation of the system of 
summary trials:—The working of the system as disclosed by the Resolution 
raises many doubts in the minds of the people. If it is all that the Reso- 
lution makes it to be, why has it then produced so much discontent? We 
are not indeed prepared to question the correctness of the facts given in the 
Gazette, but we do not quite comprehend how the Magistrate, who was 
degraded in connection with the “ deg-case,” how he who causelessly threw 
into prison the jailor of Midnapore, how he who inflicted so much hardship 
on Nayan Tard and Lalchand Baboo, and how he who, in defiance of the 
orders of the Lieutenant-Governor himself, opposed a religious practice of 
the natives, could have conducted summary trials with judgment and discre- 
tion. We are, however, firmly convinced that the system has a tendency 
to grow oppressive; and that the oppressions caused by it are not likely 
to be exposed; for all cannot afford to go up to the higher courts. There 
are in consequence but few appeals preferred, and fewer still are successful. 
It is, however, gratifying to notice that His Honor has, in this Resolution, 
recognized the ability of native gentlemen to try criminal cases’; though 
upon this it is not clear why he did not recommend to the Secretary of State 
more than two natives, as fit for superior public appointments. 


8. The same paper notices a fearful outbreak of malarious fever in 


slowrah and the adjacent villages; and asks Government to attend to the 
subject. 


4. A correspondent of the same paper, writing from Gopalnagar, in the 
Hooghly district, brings to the notice of Government the unhealthiness in 
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the neighbouring villages, occasioned by the stagnation of water in the 
Kan4nad{, and fears that the river will be dry during the hot season, when 
the sufferings of the inhabitants will be considerable. The subject should 
receive early attention. : 7 


5. The Soma Prakash, of the 6th November, writes the following, in 
an article headed the ‘“‘ Need of a law for the suppression of refractory 
ryots”:—It is rumoured that the Ferazi Mahomedans of Idilpore have 
murdered even the inspector of police, who went to investigate the cause of 
the murder of the zemindar, Pirnachandra Roy. This has not been 
substantiated, but from what we know of the Mahomedars in general, we are 
not disposed to discredit it. ‘They are a most unquiet, selfish, and hard- 
hearted people; and become furious when forming combinations among 
themselves. These are easily got up, as soon as their interests are touched. 
This power of unity in sympathy is a remarkable feature of the Mahomedans. 


A Mahomedan tenantry is a source of considerable annoyance to a 
zemindar. They do not readily pay the rents, and seek every pretext for 
evading payment. They have been the more encouraged in such conduct, 
from the helpless attitude in which the laws relating to landlord and tenant 
have placed the zemindars, who cannot use one high word towards them. 
Under these circumstances, some special legislation is needed to curb the 
refractoriness of the tenantry. We are not prepared to ask that zemindars 
should be vested with any direct authority for this purpose, nor are 
we anxious to see them possessed of it; for there are not a few 
who will not hesitate to abuse the powers, if conferred on them. 
We therefore propose that, on the zemindar shewing that the ryot has, 
without adequate cause, stopped payment of his rent, the court may have 
the power, not only to give the former a decree for the rent due with costs, 
but to try the latter criminally and inflict on him either corporal punish- 
ment or fine. A separate Act should be passed for vesting civil court officers 


with such criminal powers; and it should also be ruled that refractory tenants © 


be punished as rebels, though not with capital punishment. A long term of 
imprisonment will meet the requirements of their case. 

It is indeed a matter of deep regret that gross insubordination and 
hostilities should have broken out between landlords and tenants, parties 


between whom none but the friendly and beneficial relations of parents and 


children should always exist ; and we are sorry that the outrages have been 
carried to such lengths that, to check them, we have been obliged to recommend 


- fresh legislation. These unfortunate occurrences are almost entirely due to 


the ignorance and indiscretion of the landlords. They are sadly wanting i 
efforts to seek the happiness and to improve the condition of their tenantry, 


who constitute their property. Most of them have not so much as seen their 


estates ; and, to say nothing of the improvement of their tenantry, do not even 
know their number. Their ignorant and unprincipled subordinates alone 
possess the sole power over these estates. Among an ignorant tenantry, they 
are like wolves among a flock of sheep. The landlords also labour under a 
great mistake in the selection of officers for the management of their estates ; 
in many cases preferring ignorant and unprincipled men to the honest and 
educated. They believe that to the latter, the task of management appears 
one of very great difficulty. In fact, owing to their own indolence and 
indiscretion, the landlord class have brought disgrace and unpopularity on 


themselves; while the ryots are made miserable, and the object of the 


well-meaning permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis is being sadly 
frustrated. Bengal would have presented quite another picture if the landlords 


( 8 ) 


had acted up to their duties. In conclusion, the editor dwells on the need of 


ome fresh law for the suppression of refractory ryots until a better state of 
things is brought about. 


6. Adverting to the testimonials of high scientific acquirements ob- 
tained by Dr. Prasanna Kum&r Roy in England, the same paper asks Sir 
Richard Temple to confer on him an appointment in the Bengal Education 
Department, and thus utilize his brilliant abilities. 


7. The same paper writes as follows, in an editorial headed the 
“Durbar at Delhi” :—In an inauspicious moment, indeed, did the Queen of 
England resolve on assuming the title of “ Empress of India;” and in an 
equally inauspicious moment too, did the thought of a pompous Durbar 
at Delhi cross the mind of Lord Lytton. For, from the time when the 
Proclamation about the Royal title was issued, and the desire of the Viceroy 
to hold the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi was raade known, the depression 
of the finances of the Hmpire, and the misery of large numbers of natives, 
have commenced. There has been an increasing depreciation in the value of 
the rupee, while the Government revenue is threatened with a deficit. 
Schools and colleges are being abolished in some places; and many officers, 
on low salaries, have lost their situations; while the stoppage of all 
public works leaves many a building, garden, canal, and railway in a state of 
incompleteness, to finish which after a year or two will put the public to 
considerable loss and expense ; as by that time most of the materials, now 
collected for the purpose, will have been either stolen or wasted. 


Add to this depression of the finances, the famine now raging 
in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. Active relief operations have 
been already set on foot, both by Government and the Native Princes, in whose 
territories too the distress prevails. Now the Durbar at Delhi comes in just 
at this hard time. The leading officials, the native princes, and others will 
not, by reason of their invitation to Delhi, be able to remain in the afflicted 
localities and to relieve distress. It is not, moreover, known what will be the cost 
of suppressing the famine. The Durbar, too, will doubtless involve an expen- 
diture of thousands. While thousands are spent on fire-works in the chief 
cities and towns of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and the North-Western Provinces, 
thousands of men will perhaps be dying from starvation, from want of proper 
relief and supervision, and cattle unnumbered from want of water and 
fodder. The Emperor Nero, it is said, fiddled on the roof of his lofty. palace 
when Rome was being burnt down to ashes by his orders, and the misery 
and the wailings of perishing millions knew no bounds; and though Lord 
Lytton is not responsible for the misery of India, and, unlike Nero, is regarded 
as a liberal and generous-hearted man, still his prepartions to hold a Durbar 
on this untoward occasion, have in a manner lent an appearance of similarity 
to the action of that notorious tyrant. 


The Native Princes, on the other hand, have been placed in great 
difficulty. From a fear of offending the rulers, they have not, indeed, the 
courage to be out-spoken; but those among them, who love their States and 
their subjects, have been doubtless sorely displeased. Famine has appeared 
in the territories of some of them ; while the expense of attending the Durbar 
= press heavily on others, already embarrassed with debts and an empty 
reasury. ) 


_ We noticed a few days ago that to enable himself to meet the expense 
In connection with the Prince of Wales’ visit to India, the Rajah of Jodhpore 
has been obliged to curtail even many important items of expenditure. A want 
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of funds led Sir Madhava Rao to send some twenty thousand heavily equipped 
troops to Delhi on foot. And if enquiry be made, many other Chiefs will be 
found to be labouring under similar difficulties. In an evil moment, Lord 
Canning inaugurated the practice of holding Durbars, which successive Viceroys 
have not hesitated to follow. Their example has led even the Governors of 
Bombay and Madras to adopt the same practice, which puts Native Chiefs to 
considerable expense. The few grand assemblages of the last six years have 
brought the Native Princes almost to the verge of insolvency. The Duke of 
Edinburgh’s visit in 1870, the grand levee held by Lord Northbrook in 187 2, 
the Durbars in connection with the Prince of Wales’ visit, and the costs of his 
reception, and the presents made to him on.the occasion of his visiting the Native 
States have involved many a Chief in debt. The English regard the people 
of India as a race of children fond of glitter and show. But a little reflec. 
tion would prove that they have surpassed the Native Princes in this respect ; 
and that, while blaming the latter, they themselves indulge in these 
festivities. We have all along opposed the practice since its institu- 
tion. To those who charge its opponents with a want of loyalty, it may 
be replied—Is there no other way or occasion of manifesting our allegiance ? 
So much for India; while the warlike attitude of Europe threatens 
shortly toinvolve England in a Russian war. Thisis hourly expected. India 
may also be affected by such an event. This is not, therefore, a time for 
indulging in pleasures. The Government cannot too soon stop the prepara- 
tions for the approaching Imperial Assemblage at Delhi. 


7. The Beerbhoom correspondent of the same paper deplores the 
fearful increase of litigation, which is ruining the people. The system of 
trial by punchayets should be extensively introduced; and the members 


chosen from among the educated men, who are abundant in almost all 
villages. | ) 


8. The Arshwa Suhrid, of the 8th November, observes in an article 
headed—‘‘Is India making any progress?” that, though at the present 
time the country affords ample indications of advancement in material 
prosperity, in railways, telegraphs, and increased facilities afforded to 
commerce, and in the blessings of peace, and security of life and property 
enjoyed by the people, still on acalm consideration of the facts, it is found 
that the natives have but little share in these advantages. The railways, 
telegraphs. and steam communication in India have been of greater advantage 
to England. The system of administration and education have enfeebled 
and demoralized the people. They are not instructed in the arts and 
manufactures, nor are they ever taught the science of war. It is, in fact, 
really hard to comprehend the ~.ore subtle portion of British politics. Itisa 
well-known fact that no nation can attain to prosperity, unless it meets with 
success in the pursuit of agriculture and commerce. Yet the permanent 
settlement of land in Bengal, made by Lord Cornwallis, avowedly to promote 
this object, has been rather a hindrance than otherwise to its attain- 
ment. The system has indeed afforded Government facilities for collecting 
its revenue ; but the cultivators being precluded from an abiding interest in 
the soil, there has been no improvement in agriculture: nay, as has been 
shewn in a recent work, it has markedly deteriorated. The day is yet 
distant when India will really start in the way of steady progress. 

9. The same paper remarks, that it will require a great deal of tact 
and discretion on the part of Lord Lytton to make the assemblage at Delhi 
a success. Great care should be taken to see that the feelings of the 
Native Princes, so sensitive in the matter of precedence, are not wounded. It 18 
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to be regretted that the leading men of letters in India have not been invited 
to grace the assemblage with their presence. The occasion may also be 
productive of many painful associations to the people of India. 


10. According to a correspondent of the same paper, great dissatisfac- 
tion has been occasioned to the pleaders and suitorsin Mymensingh by the 
hurried way in which Baboo Mannu Lal Chatterjee, the first Subordinate 
Judge of the district, is clearing off the arrears of work. A large number of 
suits is disposed of in a short time, while many are struck off the file on 
purely technical grounds of a trifling character. His order, moreover, to 
the pleaders, that they must come to the courts well prepared with their 
cases, and that while they are not to be allowed to see any papers or docu- 
ments connected therewith, has been extremely unpopular. 


11. The same paper complains that the sittings of the criminal courts 
in Mymensingh are held late in the afternoon, and sometimes after evening, 
to the great inconvenience and trouble of the prisoners in the lock-up, whence 
they have to be brought and taken back in the dark and over flinty roads. 


12. The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 8th November, comments strongly on 
the careless mauner in which the civil courts fix days for the hearing of 
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suits. As arule, a case is not heard on the appointed day, nor for days ~ 


afterwards ; though the suitors have regularly to dance attendance at the 
courts with their witnesses,—a proceeding which subjects them to extreme 
loss and inconvenience. The subject demands prompt enquiry. 


13. Adverting to the circumstance that the new Municipal Act will 
be introduced into Bauleah in the ensuing January, the same paper remarks 
that, though the measure is likely to add to the beauty and healthiness of 
the town, still some of its provisions, if carried out, will press heavily on the 
inhabitants, who are not so well off as people in most of the district towns in 
Bengal. The most noteworthy among these are (1) that the inhabitants will 
not henceforth be allowed to build any thatched huts within the municipality, 
the law requiring tiled roofs; and (2) the imposition of a tax on carriages 
plying within the above limits of the town. We ask Government to desist 
from introducing these two oppressive provisions. 


14. The same paper says, that the approaching Durbar at Delhi will 
subject the Native Princes to great trouble and loss. Some of them have 
already run into debt to meet the expenses in connection with the visit of 
the Prince of Wales, and this affair will add to their encumbrances; while 
others, who have hitherto managed to avoid debts, will be now compelled to 
borrow. While on this subject, the Editor asks Her Majesty to release, on 
this occasion, Mulharao Guicowar from his confinement, and offer him an 
invitation to the Durbar. 


15. The same paper remarks, in reference to the famine in the south 
Mahratta country, that Government should put forth strenuous efforts to 
suppress it. It is, indeed, to be regretted that this calamity should have 
occurred at the time when active preparations have been made for the 
~ Imperial Assemblage at Delhi. Government cannot, however, wisely forego it 
how, after having gone so far. Lord Lytton should therefore attend to the 
suppression of the famine as vigorously as he is known to be doing towards 
securing the success of the assemblage at Delhi. 


16. The Bhardt Mihir, of the 9th November, feelingly dwells on the 
decline and ruin of numbers of villages in Eastern Bengal from the 
ravages of the malarious fever which, in 1836, first broke out in J essore. 
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It is doing sad havoc among the inhabitants of Bally, Howrah, Connagur, 
Serampore, and the adjacent towns and villages. Government should use active 
and persistent efforts to relieve the people from this terrible scourge. The 
endeavours made up to this time have been but fitful, and proved abortive 
from the cautiousness of Government to avoid all expense. It now urgently 
behoves the rulers to use the most effective measures to: discover the cause 
of this disease, and to promote the sanitation of the afflicted localities by the 
clearance of jungles, renewal of old tanks, and the construction of drainage 
works. Charitable dispensaries, under the superintendence of competent 
medical officers, should be established for the relief of the sick. 


‘17. The same paper notices the following grievances of passengers 
travelling by the Hast Indian and the Eastern Bengal Railways :— 


(1.) The small number of third and fourth class carriages attached 
toeachtrain. This leads to the overcrowding of passengers 
almost to suffocation, especially on days of festivals. 


(2.) The incivility shewn to passengers by the constables of the 
Railway Police. The poor ignorant men are sometimes 
severely rough-handled by them, when purchasing tickets, 
on the most trifling grounds. 


(3.) Most of the railway stations have no waiting sheds for the 
third and fourth class passengere. Lodging-rooms should 
be attached to all stations, for those who may have 
occasion to alight at night, when it is not practicable to go 
on to their place of destination. 


(4). In fourth class carriages separate compartments should be 
allotted to females. It would be well if water-closets were 
attached to them for their use. 


(5). Female guards should be appointed ; and 
(6). All carriages furnished with punkhas in the hot season. 


The Railway Companies ought certainly to attend to the comforts of these 
classes of passengers from whom they derive the larger portion of their 
income. 


18. The same paper thus commences an article on the ‘ Durbar at 
Delhi” :—To conceal the internal weakness of England, by throwing dust 
into the eyes of the world by means of outward glitter and pomp, seems to 
be the policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s administration. The visit of the Duke 
of Edinburgh to India was intended to accomplish this object; and it was 
for this that the Prince of Wales came like an overwhelming deluge, and 
agitated India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. For this, the 
Queen of England assumed the title of “Empress of India,” in defiance 
of the almost all-powerful public opinion of England; and finally, for this, 


a grand Imperial Assemblage will be held at Delhi. The Editor then 


asks Government to postpone or abandon the idea of this durbar for the 
following reasons: (1) on account of the famine in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies ; (2) the depression of the finances of the empire; (8) the 
outbreak of malarious fever in Bengal, and (4) the expense and hardship 
that will be entailed on the native princes. 


19. A correspondent of the same paper makes the same remarks about 
Baboo Mannu Lall Chatterjee, the First Subordinate Judge of Mymensingh 
as those noticed in paragraph 10 from the Bishwa Suhrid. 
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20. ! A correspondent of the Amrita Bazar Patrikd, of the 16th Novem  Axnr Bazae 
ber, writing from Chopa, in the district of Hooghly, complains of the incon- yor,n ant 


‘ be’ . ber 16th, 1876. 
venience of the inhabitants from want of a good road from Gurop, a village 


near the railway station at Boinchee to Dhanekhali; and asks the 


authorities 
to have one constructed from the funds of the road cess. : 


21. Adverting to the recent memorial of the Mahomedans of the Bovcstion Gassrre, 
Nuddea district to the Lieutenant-Governor, praying for certain privileges, “°°™’™ '™ '*”* 


the Educatzon Gazette, of the 10th November, writes as follows:—The late 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir George Campbell, made the Mahomedans of this 
province more conceited than ever. Though not educated as much as the 
Hindus, they aspire to the privilege of obtaining equal appointments in the 
public service, and reproach Government with injustice if their undue 
aspirations are not gratified. They seem to forget that both Hindu and 
Mahomedan are equal in the sight of their rulers, who make no distinction 
in the distribution of their favours when the candidates are equally qualified : 
nay, in some respects the Mahomedan is rather viewed with even more favour 
than the Hindu. 

22. 
the silted-up channel of the Karatoy4 river. The trade as well as agriculture 
of the localities suffer considerably from its present stagnant condition. 


23. Another correspondent of the same paper dwells on the need of Epucation Gazerre. 


establishing a subdivision at Habigunge in the district of Sylhet. The 
inhabitants will be greatly benefited by this measure. 

24. The Pratikdr, of the 10th November, makes the same remarks 24748, 
on the Delhi Durbar and the famine in Southern India as those noticed “"™* '™ ' 
from the Hindu Ranjikd in paragraph 14. 


25. The Moorshedabad Palrikd, of the 10th November, condemns the Moozsuxpanap 


action of Sir Richard Temple in degrading Mr. Rattray, the able District ence ate, on, 


Superintendent of Police in Chittagong, who did nothing but right in the 
Fennuah cases. 


26. The same paper remarks, in reference to the approaching Durbar —Mootsuenasap 
at Delhi, that even the famine in Southern India cannot be regardedas a  =—- 
sufficient reason for foregoing it. As has been urged by some of our con- 
temporaries Government cannot now do so with dignity. 

27. A correspondent of the same paper writing from Royna, a flourish- Mooxsuzpanan 
ing and populous village in the Burdwan district, complains of the want of 


roads from that place either to the district town or to the head-quarters of 
the sub-division, Jehanabad. 


28. The Moorshedabad Pratinidhi, of the 10th November, dwells on Moonsuxvassn 


PRATINIDHI, 


the inefficiency, corruption, and low morals of the subordinate officers November 10th, 1876. 


of the Police Department at the present time; and asks Government to 
introduce a thorough reform into this branch of the public service. 


29. The Burdwan Prachdrikd, of the 10th November, notices a fear- |, Buzpwax 


PRACHABIKA, 


ful outbreak of malarious fever in the villages in the Burdwan district ; ANd y.vemher 10th, 1876. 


urges on Government the need of establishing numbers of endemic dispen- 
saries for the relief of the sick. 


30. The (rdmbdrtd Prakdshikd, of the 11th November, dwells on ,¢xmman 


PRAKASHIKA, 


the chronic poverty of most of the people in Bengal; which accounts for November 11th, 1876. 


their extreme misery on the occasion of the failure of a single crop. Refer- 
ence is then made to the famine in the presidencies of Madras and Bombay, 
and the rise that has already taken place in the price of food-grains 1n Benyal. 

t is feared that large transports of grain, which are very likely to be made 
from this province to the afflicted localities, will materially affect the prices 


A correspondent of the same paper asks Government to set open Epvcatiox Gazerre. 
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here. Government is therefore asked to use means to prevent any extensive 
exports of rice from Bengal. 


82. Now that the preparations for the approaching durbar have go 
far advanced, this paper cannot advise Government to abandon it. The 
presence at Delhi of those Native Princes, however, whose territories 
have been visited by famine, should be dispensed with; and instead of 
wasting vast sums of money on a mere ¢wmasha, works of public utility should 
be constructed. 


88. Adverting to the inconvenience and trouble which the inhabitants 
under Roypoora and Képashia police stations in the Dacca district are put 
to, when preferring complaints at the district head-quarters, the Hindu 
Hitoishint, of the 11th November, asks Government to consider the need 
of establishing a sub-division at Kalligunge for their benefit. The police 
stations abovementioned respectively form the northern and eastern boun- 
daries of the district, and are some three or four days’ journey from Dacca. 


34. Agreeing with the Soma Prakash, the Dacca Prakash, of the 
12th November, advises Government to stop the Durbar at Delhi, for reasons 
which have been noticed in connection with the first-named paper. 

85. The Sddhdrani, of the 12th November, regrets to notice that the 
Soma Prakash, so long the advocate of the ryots, has gone over to the side 
of the zemindars; and has, without any adequate reasons, urged on Govern- 
ment the need of a new law for the suppression of the tenantry riots. 

36. The Soma Prakash, of the 13th November, observes the following, in 
an article headed the “ Durbars and the Native Princes :”—As the prevalance 
of English education has sapped the foundations of Hinduism, so the Durbars 
have been an effectual means of ruining the Native Princes. They have 
accomplished what Lord Dalhousie, by the prohibition of the practice of 
adoption and several other stratagems, failed to do. The Native Princes are 


being gradually impoverished: extravagant expenditure leads to oppression, 


and this furnishes the British Government with a handle for inter- 
ference in the affairs of their States ; and the fate of the Native Prince ultimately 
becomes the same as that of the Nawab of Tonk or Mulhar Rao Guicowar. 
English education has done what the utmost efforts of Mahomedans and 
Christian Missionaries have failed to do. It has quietly, but surely, 
destroyed all faith in Hinduism in their minds. This certainly was not 
the object aimed at by Government when introducing English education 
into this country; nor was the ruin of Native Princes contemplated 
in the institution of Durbars. Still both have been attended with these 
sad consequences. The common people also suffer from the existence 
of this practice. Money is needlessly wasted which might be pro- 
fitably expended on works of public utility ; and but for the Durbars the rulers 
too might have more leisure to attend to important administrative duties. 
These levees and the annual sojourn of the rulers in Simla have been pro- 
ductive of highly injurious consequences ; and it is the duty of the native 
public to make representations against them in England. 

37. The Sahachar, of the 18th November, makes the following 
observations in an article headed the “‘ Means of preventing disputes regarding 
rent:”—Sir Richard Temple really wishes the good of the sixty millions 
of people in this country, whose destinies have been entrusted by Providence 
and the “‘ Empress of India” to his hands. With a view to put a stop to 
all disputes regarding rent between the landlords and tenants, His Honor 
has moved for the introduction of a Bill into the local legislature ; and his 
views on the subject have been put forth in a recent Minute io the 


. = 


Gazette. Though almost all the leading bodies in the country, interested in 
the question, have already expressed their opinions, and we too were invited 
to give ours, still we maintained silence so long as both sides of the question 


were not fairly argued out. The time, however, has now arrived for offer- 
ing a few remarks. 


The proposition c! Mr. Reynolds is, on the face of it, very good, but 
it cannot be carried out in practice. Who is to ascertain the expenses of 
cultivation? Under the system of “anti,” which obtains throughout 
Bengal, the peasantry of every village render mutual and gratuitous aid 
in cultivating their lands. Moreover, it is not so easy to ascertain the rate — 
of rent, as Mr. Reynolds seems to think. Sir Richard has, in effect, justly 
rejected his proposition. 

The proposal of the British Indian Association is marked by extreme 
selfishness. In dividing the produce between the parties, what crop is to 
be taken as the standard? A single piece of land does not yield the same 
crop every year. Some pieces yield two or three kinds of crops. What will be 
the apportionment of each crop? The produce of land, moreover, depends on 
manuring, cultivation, and rainfall. Under these circumstances is it possible 
to fix one rate of rent? Prices again vary according to the state of trade. 
Rice, for instance, is exported from Bengal and British Burma to Europe. 
Now, what will be done, should the exports from Saigon only be sufficient for 
the needs of Kurope, and the price of the article fall in Bengal ? Does Govern- 
ment expect that the rent-rate will be fixed according to the ruling prices ? 
And if it were, does not Government know the disposition of the zemindars ? 
Will they easily consent to an abatement of rent? The ryot will have to 
seek the protection of the law courts, which will examine the prices current 


available in all the markets. Such asuit can neither be decided in a short — 


time nor at a small expense. Disputes must occur, and the Act of Sir 
Richard Temple will be nowhere. Is it reasonable again to allow the 
zemindar a fourth part of the entire crops? The cultivation of sugarcane 
and pan leaves would be doubtless ruined if they were required to give so 
much. Has His Honor made any enquiries as to the expenses necessary 
for such cultivation, and for making gardens? The country will be ruined, if, 
while the ryot bears all the costs, the zemindar be entitled to claim a share 
of the profits. Are the tenantry in Behar able to pay at the enhanced rates ? 
As it is, the gemindar there now takes fourteen annas to the rupee. If 
the rent be fixed by law, will there be an abatement in those places 
where at the present time more than a fourth part of the produce 
is taken as rent? If there be an enhancement made in other places, 
why should not there be an abatement in these? Why should the ryot be 


deprived of the justice which is proposed to be done to the zemindar ? 


Has Sir Richard Temple considered this view of the matter? It is almost 
impossible to make any hard-and-fast rule regarding the enhancement of 
rent; nor could one rule be found practicable for all places. Some of the 
experienced Commissioners have not recognized the need of making any 
alterations in the law on the subject. We also say the same thing. Laws 
cannot change the feelings of the people, nor can one law do for all places. 

he disputes sought'to be prevented by His Honor will be multiplied twenty- 
fold, and the country will be ruined if the proposed Bill be passed into 
law. The old Hindu and Mahomedan zemindars possessed some virtues, 
in which it is to be regretted the educated landlords of the present time are 
sadly wanting. We should accept with caution the statements of the 

ritish Indian Association. We of course admit that a low rent-rate prevails 
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in many places in Northern and Eastern Bengal, and that there the’ ryots 
are easily able to pay at an enhanced rate. But they might ask the 
reason of an enhancement, since the zemindars have not done anything 
towards the improvement of the land. The fundamental principle of 
the law should be altered, and it should be ruled that the zemindar 
will not be entitled to an enhanced rate of rent where he has not 
made any direct improvements in the land. We agree with Baboo Hara 
Chandra Chattopddhydya in holding that the zemindars have not up to this 
time made any such improvements. Most of them do not reside on their 
estates in the mofussil, and their chief concern with the ryots is the rent, 
In these circumstances, why should they be allowed any enhancement? 
According to Manu, the sovereign can take a fourth part of the produce 


as rent, only in times of war or during any emergency. The rent-rate 


claimed by the zemindars is unreasonably high. We repeat what we have 
said before, that there is no need of any new legislation on the subject, as 
the existing law is sufficient for all purposes. : 

39. The same paper makes the following remarks towards the con- 
clusion of an article headed “* Native manufactures and Lord Lytton :”—We 
thank Lord Lytton for a late resolution, in which the officers of the Public 
Works Department are directed to utilize articles of indigenous manufacture 
for the purposes of railways. But why should not the same rule be 
extended to all. manner of articles? ‘There are many things required for the 
army which are procurable in this country, as for instance, beer, rum, and 
tent equipage. A few years ago it was written in an English paper that in 
the Punjab, Snider rifles could be manufactured at a cost of Rs. 10 or Rs, 12 
each. Swords and cannon are made with ease in this country. Govern- 
ment should attend to the matter and offer encouragement to the natives. 
The country, as well as the finances of the empire, will prosper if this policy 
be carried out. | vis 

40. The same paper notices a fearful outbreak of malarious fever in 
Konnagur and adjacent villages. Of about 1,800 families, in this well-to- 
do village, few have escaped fever. At the local charitable dispensary about 
250 persons daily attend for medicine; and, considering that none but the 
poorer classes avail themselves of the medical aid of the charitable dispen- 
saries, the extent of distress may be easily conceived. The Subdivisional 
Officer should send another medical officer to Konnaghur without delay. 

41. The same paper thus delivers itself on the !urkish question :— 
The destruction of the Turkish power is to be desired in the interests of 
humanity ; but under Russia, Turkey cannot be expected to make much 
progress in the scale of civilization. England alone is not competent to 
keep her in check; and what will she do, if Russia seizes this opportunity of 
invading India? This is the effect of not increasing the army. However 
extensive may be the empire and wealth of England, when action is needed 
it is found that she alone, or even with the aid of Turkey, cannot compete 
with Russia in the open field. Itis of course not desirable that such an impres- 
sion should gain ground in India; but the British politicians seem ‘0 
consider that the power of the nation in India can be maintained only by 
keeping Scindia, Holkar, and others in awe by empty menaces. 

42. A correspondent of the same paper (writing from Sahibgunge), 
complains of the inconvenience and hardship, to which poor travellers are 
subjected, from the high charges realized from them for lodging in the native 
inns in that place, ever since the management was transferred to the munl- 
cipality. The attention of the authorities is directed to this matter. 
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43. The editor of the Behdr Bandhu is anxious tc know whether the 
Nepaul Rajah will attend the approaching Imperial Assemblage at Delhi. This 
kingdom, he says, has been hitherto considered independent; and should its 
chief attend the abovenamed assemblage, the word “independent” will be 
fit to be found in a dictionary only. aia 


44, An anonymous correspondent, writing to this paper from Patna, 
remarks that although the Muhammadans are comparatively few in Behar, 
they nevertheless possess a good deal of power and influence; and this 
accounts for their being so wealthy in this province and held in such high 
estimation by Government. This has induced them to exert all their ability 
to have their letters and language introduced into the courts here, which 
places of resort, possessing as they do the capabilities of making one rich, 
are inthe hands of the Muhammadans. Go wheresoever one may, and 
especially in the courts of Behdr, there will be seen quite prominent the 
Musalman with his long flowing beard and his wide filagree pyjdmds, whilst 
but a stray Hindoo will be observed in his by no means attractive costume. 
When the-sovereignty of this country was in the hands of the Muhammadans, 
- it was quite proper for every one of that creed and nationality to be elevated 
and dignified, but their present exalted position in the present times must 
be said to be mainly due to the folly of the Hindoos, and the wisdom of the 
Musalman in taking advantage of it. All are equal under the present rule, 
and no one subject is allowed to displace another from his situation or 
employment by force: wealth and education combined carry the day. The 
Musalman here has been quick enough to avail himself of these advantages, 
whilst the Hindoo stands mute and gazing listlessly. Take for instance the 
example of Syad Ahmed Khan who has established a college for Musalmans, 
whilst the Hindoo has done nothing in this way. But why go so far for an 
example when instances are closer home. What have not Mir Abu Sayid 
and Syad Vildyat Ali been doing for Musalmans? And it can be asked what 
have Raja Durgaprasad or Raja Joykrishna done for Hindoos! Further 
Abu Syid has secured two scholarships of Rs. 20 each for Musalmans in the 
Industrial school. Now the Musalmans here have applied again to the 
Lieutenant-Governor to have the use of the Persian character retained, and 
alas! foolish Hindoos have not been backward in affixing their names to 
such a petition, having for its object the ruin of their native home. Oh ye 
Hindus! I say truly that your condition is now past the bound of recovery, 
and your days are evidently on the decline, and your state is surely, though 
gradually, getting worse, and no hopes are left of your position becoming 
better. Oh God! our country has gone, our wealth has departed, our energy 
decayed, and along with all these our fate has been destroyed. . 


45. The Behdr Bandhu notices that Government has awaked again to 
the urgent necessity of a railroad to Gya, a circular having been issued seeking 
information on the matter. Mr. Metcalfe’s report it seems has at length 
succeeded in melting the heart of Government. The Editor observes, “ if 
there is any town in ‘ Behar’ which strangers are anxious to see, it is Gya. 
People from all parts of Hindustan and Thibet, from distant China and 
Burmah, visit this famous place of pilgrimage.’ If railways should be, and 
have been constructed already, running from the main line to Dildarnugar 
and Ghazeepore, and Mozufferpore and Durbhunga, what fault is there in 
Gy4 that it should not likewise have the same facilities? All that was 
expected of Government has been accomplished in one way or another, and 
there remains now only for it to look to the welfare of Patna and Gya 
by aiding in the above matter. 
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46. No. 10 of anew Anglo-Urdu paper, printed and published at the 
November 8b, 257° Behdr Bandhu press in Patna, has for the first time been forwarded to us, 
It consists of many extracts, translations, and miscellaneous items gathered 
from other sources, with but two columns of editorial matter, embodyin 
the following sentiments:—The Editor says that education entirely changes 
the previous views entertained on different subject and things, and that there 
is no doubting the fact that the English nation has made the greatest pro- 
gress therein, so that the people of England have learned thereby to utilize 
everything, even the very dust which is swept and thrown away from out of 
our houses is made to yield thousands of rupees by the manufacture therefrom 
of various articles for trade. Alas! how much cause for regret is there that 
whilst the English raise silver out of the very dust, we Hindustanis 
are spoiling the golden soil on which we must subsist. Had we but 
been provident who could have come up to us, and if we were but 
skilled in trade, who could have wrested our pre-eminence from us; and 
why would the English have become rich and we poor? Reflectionssuch as 
these almost bring tears to our eyes. Why have our countrymen fallen into 
this dangerous sleep, or why are they dreaming away their time in neglect? 
It has been stated by avery learned person after clear proof, that if our 
land were properly cultivated and the people skilled in agriculture, each 
bigah would yield three or four hundred maunds of grain, and we ought 
therefore to think how rich our country would become if such were the 
state of things ; and then if we were to export the various and multitudinous 
products of our country to different lands, and in return act like the bee, 
bringing back to our native land the essential products of other places, 


what could stand in the way of our fellow-countrymen becoming rich and 
prosperous like those of other nations ? 
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No. Name. Place of publication. 7 a ween , Date. 
1 | “ Howrah Hitakari”’ . | Bethar, Howrah . | Weekly 5th November 1876. 
2 | “Soma Prakash’’ ... ... | Bhowanipore ... Ditto 6th & 13th November 1876. 
3 | “ Hindu Ranjika” ... ... | Bauleah, Rajshahye Ditto ~ 4 | 8th November 1876.. 
4 | “ Bishwa Suhrid” .., . | Mymensingh Ditto ot ditto. 
6 | “ Bharat Mihir’’ ... | Ditto Ditto 9th. _— ditto. 
6 | “ Education Gazette’ ... | Hooghly Ditto 10th ditto. 
7 | ‘* Pratikér’’ ae ... | Berhampore Ditto 10th ditto. 
8 | “ Moorshedabad Patrik&” ...| Ditto Ditto 10th ditto. 
9 | “ Moorshedabad Pratinidhi’’ Ditto Ditto 10th ditto. 
10 | “ Burdwan Prachérik&” ... | Burdwan Ditto 10th ditto. 
11 | “ Grémbérté Prakdshiké”’... | Comercolly Ditto llth ditto. 
12 | “ Hindu Hitoishini” . | Dacca Ditto llth ditto. 
13 | “ Dacca Prakfsh”’ ... Ditto Ditto 12th ditto. 
14 | “ Sadhérani”’ + ... | Chinsurah Ditto 12th ditto. 
15 | “ Sahachar”’ aA . | Calcutta Ditto 13th ditto. 
16 | “‘ Sulabha Sam&chéar’”’ oo t =the Ditto 14th ditto. 
17 | “ Amrita Bazar Patrik&”’ ... | Ditto | Ditto 16th ditto. 
18 | “ Samachér Chandriké” Ditto . | Daily llth ditto. 
19 | “ Sambaéd Prabhékar’’ ... | Ditto Ditto 4th to 10th November 1876. 
20 | “‘ Sambad Pirnachandrodaya | Ditto me wa | Ditto 9th, 10th & 13th to 15th Nov. 1876. 
21 | ‘“ Behér Bandhu” (in Hindi) | Bankipore, Patna . | Weekly Sth & 15th November 1876. 
22 | “* Jém-Jahin-numé” (in 
Persian) ... an ... | Calcutta ... | Ditto 10th November 1876. 
23 | “ Urdu Guide” (in Urdu)... | Ditto . |- Ditto llth ditto. 
24 |“ Qasid, or the Messenger” 
(tn Urdu)... —... ... | Patna Ditto 13th _— ditto. 
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